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- * To aid schools planning career education/ progr.aas, a 

/sfcudy (1) identified resources which organizations sight be Villi ng 
>to share with schools* and (2) atteapted to match available resources 
to eas&Ly observable characteristics of ea ploy a en t organisations. 
ProducSHt through use t of the Delphi technique, two ^ists of variables 
(organizational resources and organizational characteri'st 19s) formed 
the content , of a questionnaire developed for administration to T7E 
aeabera of twenty-seven service clubs (Exchange, Kiiianis, Lions, 
Eotary? in Delaware, New Jersey, and eastern Pennsylvania. A. , - '. 
coapany* s^ overall willingness to share resources, was compared to* 
eleven operating, characteristics: current school assistance,, formal 
recruitment program, foraal staff /training prograa, manageaent ih&t 
encourages eaployee coaaunity service, hiring of skilled ' ■ ■ 
• non -professionals', support % o'f eaployee education, engageaent in • 
public service; public relations officer, • student hiring,, -job* 
openings, and: apprenticeship prograa*- Sillingness to, share each of 
sixteen resources was also compared to s£x other organizational . ' / 
characteristics, responses were also analyzed -for two -open-ended 
questions: other resources business night be willing to share and 
other ways in which businesses, would like* to be involved in planning 
aad J .impleaenting\career education programs. The aa jor conclusion was 
that the eaployer community is an underused resource available to 
schools. ( XLB) , ■< . 
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SHARING CAREER EDUCATION RESOURCES WITH SCHOOLS : 7 
V AN EXPLORATORY STUDY OF EMPLOYER WILLINGNESS 

In 1971, U.S. Commissioner of Education Sidney P. Marland provided 

■ / . > T * *. V 

major impetus to career education a reform movement directed at "improving 

• ~ ~ " \ • ■ 

students 9 preparation for work* "Ev^ry young person id school belongs in 
£ career education] at some point, whether engaged in preparing to be a 
surgeon, -a brick layer, a mother or a seer eta ty. ,f * . 

„ Early in the movement, on th^ initiative oV'the U.§. Office of Educa- f 

tion. the National* Institute of Education funded Research for Better School 

■ m • 

■>[ ■ . 

Inc. (RBS) and three other regional educational laboratories to develop 

s *\ - . 

""experience-based" career educations-models which would encourage schools to 

© . - / . - . ' 

draw upon ^community as well as School resources in helping students to make 

\ - ■ - 
the transition from school to adult roles. 

Even while, thes^mqdels were being developed, school Sistricts acting 

on their own initiative began developing career education programs fro serve 

local needs. In Boston, iht example, school administrators asked business 

leaders to assist in introducing a Flexible Campus Program in 14 (now 16) 

Boston high "schools. Students in this* program enroll in mini-courses 

taught at school by representatives* of the business* community and partici- 

pate in work internships (i.e., noV-paid f part-time Work experience) five 

days a week for periods of 'front tenjto fifteen weeks. 



.Marland, Sidney P., Jr. Career education now . Presentation at the 

National Association of 'Secondary School Principals. January 23, 1971 
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. * <At the Winston /Churchill High School.,in, Potomac, Maryland, where 87% * 
of the students go on to college, the career education program fbcuses on 

. . . • • / • '.. ■ ■ • . • - 

managerial and professional jobs. In this program, seniors spend from 10 

* » » 

to* 20 hours a week "interning with sponsors." The employer "sponsors 11 
include business people, lawyers, dentists, architects * and physicians. 
Students have been eager .to participate in this program even though they 
receive neither pay nor school qredi't. 

.In Akron, Ohio, an entire school program has been built ground career 

* t 

education. Deci^on-making skills, knowledge of self, -and choice of an 

. *■ . 

Appropriate career cluste* are the areas of concentration in 10th, fcrade. 
In. 11th and 12th/ grades, students explore different types of careers. 

m ; .... . - \. . - , ' 

These* activities supplement .rather than replace academic courses required 
for graduation. 

Schools wishing to implement career education programs seem to have x 
three alternatives.: (l) adopt a model program or, a program that has been 
developed for use in another school setting, *(2) adapt an existing jprogram 
to the. local context, or (3)* 'plan, a new program to fit withip the local 
context. Recent research suggests tfiat the full-scale adoption alternative 
is unlikely; schools tend to adapt programs to the local situation Re- 
search also suggests- that successful* program adaptation or planning requires 
that program architects understand the local context. One part of the local 
content for career education programs is the employer community. Though 
traditionally outside the rea^lm-of consideration of many school districts, 
the employer community can be a rich source of career education resources, 
Xhis study is concerned with this part of the j local school district context. 




Itee study was undertaken to provide two kinds' of assistance "to schools 
which are ^planning car^r education programs. First, the study identifies 
a range of resources which may be available to schools. Second, since ex- 
perience has-shOwn that employers respond more positively to requests for 

v .^specific resources .than to general appeals- for help, the study attempts to 

. •.• ' '* • ■•' ' 

match available resources to easily observable characteristics of employing 



organizations. 



Method 



• f 




Variable Identifica 

The first task in this study* was ' to identify \a) resources which, organ- 

izations might be willing to share with schools and (h) 'observable organiza- 

■■ , • 

■tional charactetis-tsi.es associated with employer willingness "to pr-ovide these 

resources for "career education programs. The identification, of resources ♦ 

N 

and characteristics was accomplished through a modified Delphi technique 

used^with eight staff members of the Career Preparation Component o.f* Research 

for Better Schools. Each of the participating- staff members was experienced ' 

in planning, implementing, and. .evaluating career education programs. . 

The products of this Delphi process were ttfo lists of variables, (1). 

resources which employers commonly share with schools, e.g., company-produced 

literature, speakers and equipment, and' (2) easily observable organizational 

characteristics which might be useful in predicting an organization' s 'will- 
> 

mgness to share specific resources with schools, e.g., formal recruitment 

« 

program for high school graduates, public service activity, and formal staff 

m 1 

training programs. These variables formed the content of a .questionnaire 




ERIC « 
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(see Appendix^ 2) developed for administration to employer representatives ? 

L ' ' ' . f, 

.fdr tjie purpose o£ matching organizational characteristics to v specific 



resources, 



Since, the purpose of the study was N not to di^^iminate between willing 

and unwilling employers, but rather to match resources to characteristics 

1 

of willing employers, 'it was decided to seek respondents from among ttfosfe 

oriented to community service, foocal service clubs seemed to be in a posi- 0 

tion to provide such respondents. 

"V The questionnaire asked respondents to indicate: 

1 • resources that thear .company might &iare with Ipcal % 
schools if asked to do so, and 

2. characteristics of their company or place of employments 

■'■"*■* 

Resjjpndents also were asked in what ways th^y thought businesses would like 

\ 

to be involved with career education program planning^&nd implementation im 
local school districts, , 



Data Collection 



Data^were \collecfced from 27 local service clubs (Exchange, Kiwanis , 

- »'"■,» 

Lions, Rotary) in Delaware, New Jersey, and eastern Pennsylvania. RBS 
tried to reich clubs which served communities in each of the U.S. Census 
categories -in each of the three states. The locations of the'various clubs* ^ 
are given in Figure 1, ' - I - 

Clubs serving t the .identified communities 'were located through local 



^ Chambers of Commerce, Direct contact wit;h these clubs was made, approval 

of the survey by District Governors o/ the clubs was obtained when required. 



1 



Delaware 



Brandywine A * 
Dover , ■ 
Miilsborov 

tfewaxk ( ■ ■ * 
Wilmington (suburbs) 



New Jersey 



Atlantic City (three clubs) 
Hatmnonton 
1 Newark v ± , ' % 

Paterson 
Surf City 
Vine land 
; Williams town 



Eastern Pennsylvania 




Chester , y 
Coatesville 
Holmes f 
Lebanon (two elutffc) 
, Paoli 

Parksburg i - * , 

Pottstqwji - , 

Reading (two *alubs) 
Sc rant on (two cljjbs) 
Upper Darby 

' m ' Figure 1 ♦ 

Sites in Survey Sappl e " 

." ^ < 

At regular meetings of the service clubs* RES researchers discussed 
career education, explained the purpose of the study, and distributed the 
purvey quest ipnnaire to all members in attendance. Members were asked to 
complete the questionnaire and return it , anonymously, to RES. A business 
reply mailing envelope was provided for that purpose. N 

, The abpve procedure was followed in^ 3II but two of the Listed service 
clubs. In the Coatesville and Parksburg clubs $ the questionnaires were 



given to the club presidents for distribution. 



Data Analysis \ i • 

' ) • . - \ * . / 

Frequency distributions were^obtained for response alternatives oil each 

* * > ■ ■ • . ; 

structured response question. Cross-tabulations were used to compare re- " 
sponses to questions involving more thaa two possible response ''alternatives. 
The chi-square statistic^ was applied to test- for statistical independence 
of responses. The phi-coefficient (.was uscfd as a measure of the relationship 
between the presence/absence of -certain company characteristics and a yes/no 
response to the question of willingness to share a particular resource 

. These analysis procedures allowed for the identification of (1) general 
trends in the willingness of organizations to share resources and (2) the 
kinds s»f resources more likely to* be shared by different kinds /Qf organiza- 

• < ' '* 7 

tions - . / . 

* Answers to open-ended questions were .compiled aud consolidated in order 
to give clues to new areas of cooperative endeavor for schools and businesses 

in the area of career education program planning and implementation. ■ 

*■ ■ < 

♦ 

Limitations - 

This study has several limitations. First, RBS staff wanted to learn 
'about experiences and perceptions of employers in various types of communi- 
-ties in the region. In deciding to use service clubs as the means for 
reaching .respondents, participation in the study was limited to clubs* whose 
leadership could be persuaded to support RES 1 efforts; 

Second, in deciding to approach service clubs, RBS staff limited the 
respondent- population to active service club members. As a result, few 
women and black respondents had opportunities to participate in the study. 




• X Third, in deciding to encourage the service clubs to distribute questioQ- 
nairesT to members, it became possible to dbtain more thanj one completed 
questionnaire per employer. Tfyis weakens the assumption jof independence of 
observations wh^cJiAs required to conduct the statistical \ests used to detect 
• relationships. * ^ ; 

■ ■ y 

Fqurth, in deciding to respect anonymity of respondents and their organi- 
sations, there is *io way tQ % match respondent characteristics with those of the 

•general population of employers. " 

* * *# « ■ i 

Results ancj Discussion ' 

# " . .. " 

Respondents and Their Organizations m 

Responses vere i*epeived. from 178 individuals: 28- from Delaware-, 59 from 

* 0 * 

New, Jersey, and 91 from Pennsylvania. *0f the 178 .respondents; 48% represented 

organizations a ted in -urban areas, 33% in suburban areas, 13% in rural 4 

[* * ' / — m0 *~~ ) 

areas, and 6% ip "other 11 areas . ' The employers represented several types of' 

organizations:/ 75% were 'from private industry or business, 6% were practicing 

professionals, 6% represented public employers, 5% were from social agencies, 

■ ■ * 

^ ^ 

3% were frofa educational agencies, 1% represented religious agencles/anid 3% 

listed themselves as from others iHnds of companies. 

■ * 

The respondents represented a number -of management positions. The five 
most frequently occurring titles of those ^responding were president (20%), 
vice-president (18%) Qnanager (16%), owner (11^ and director (9%). 

Twenty-five employers* were principally involved in production, 53 iri 
sales, 76 in service, 10 in health care, and 10 in "other functions." Four 
respondents did not list the type of work in which their organizations were 
engaged, - ' , _ . 



One hundred thirty respondents depsribed the type dfi^work done by a 



majority of young employees in their organizations as follows* . 

Type of Work Number 

Unskilled manual labor 35 \ 

• Skilled manual labor ' 26 , 

Office/clerical 46 

Sales • 7 
Professional trainee r 8 

Professional work ' 3 
Other * 5 



s f 



Total 130 v 



The respondents also represented organizations which varied in posses- 

* 

sion of a. number of operating characteristics, as shown in Table I (page 9). 

Analysis could be approached in two ways; from a resource point-of- 
• * * 

view or from an organizational characteristic perspective^, From a resource 
point-of~view, it is possible to ask which organizational characteristics 
identify those companies most likely to share a particular resource. On 
the other hand, from an organizational ^rspective, on* could inquire as 
to which resour^s are likely to be shared by an organization with a par~ , 
ticular characteristic, the second approach is used here siqte ^encourages 
school staff to think first about the company with which it is 4 interacting. 

r. ■ ( 
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Company Operating-Characteristic 



Has a* management that encourages employees to become involved in coratmnity affairs 

Engages, in public service activities in surrounding communities v 

Eayloys High school students in either temporary tfr part-time positions 

Supports employee education by such things as "tuition reimbursement , released-time or 
on?site courses 

Hired non-professional skilled employees other than secretaries (e.g* , technicians) 
l|as a formal staff training program ■■ r 

Assists schools in providing educational experiences for students 

Has a public relations officer t . V . 

Ha& an apprentic eship program , 

Has a number o£ current job openings 

Has a formal recruitment program for high School graduates 

- * Table 1 - ' ' . 

\. ■ Frequency of Occurrence of Company Operating 

* * Characteristics in Study Sample 

j ■ * ■ , > 



Number and Percentage of 
Respondents in Organizations 
Possessing the Characteristic 

111 (62.4*) ' 

103 (57.9%) 

93 (52.2%) 

' v 91 (51.1%) 

82 (46.1*) . , - 

62- <*34.8%5 

53 -(2P.e%) 

</ > 46' (25. 8'*) 

42 (23.6%) 

> 

- . 27J (15.2%) 
18 (10.1%) 
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Overall Willingness to Share Resources ' 

1 \ ' ■ ■ . — * % : § 

* . \- . Respondents varied in the resources which they predicted their companies 

\^ would share, upon request, with schools. Results^ ire found fid Table 2 (page* 

m. 

" I 

Table, 2 shows tljat a schools probability of deceiving a 'positive . re- 
A'* s^onsg to a request for 'resourteSri& greater than* 50% wfien thjit request' is 

for* . / ^ ' . ' * 

• speakers for school career programs , -* 

• field tr£ps to work sites, " « : % * 
. • individual student visitation, 

*? comj^ffipproduced literature, • . , 

• sc^wprstaf f visitation, 

• -p^ovioing students with off-campus work experience, or a 

• providing representatives- to participate in school 
V. district activities* 

■ Willingness Compared to Operating Characteristics • » 

^Vhi-cqeff icients were calculated between willingness to share each 
. resource enumerated in Table 2 (page 11) and presence of ^eaeh of the com- 

. pany operating characteristics -listed in Table ! (page 9). These phi- 
coefficients are presented in Table 3 (page 12), * & 
> ■ f ' 

( ... 

While rtone bf the relationships in Table 3 is strong, the. moderate 
relationships which do exist can provide schools with clues as to which 
local companies might be more willing than others "to provide specific 
resources, 

Table 3 does provide clues to the kinds of jresources that employers 

with various characteristics are likely to sh^re' with local schools. These \ 
/ * * 

indicators of possible resources are discussed in/ the following pages* . 
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Resource Possibilities 



Number and Pcyrcent 
* of all respondents 

whose ^companies 
- would share resources 



Providing schools with speakers to discuss such things as the careers*kvaiiable within the company 

Allowing groups of students to tour facilities on field trips . % 4 

J 

Allowing indivi^uW. students to <jgake scheduled visits to observe ind^ujpdual employees at work* , 

Providing copies o'f company-produced literature, posters , displays, etc. to local schc&is 

Permi^ti^ school* staff visitation: ^or staff exchange * • V'"* # * 

ProVidingT^dividual students with thg, opportunity to work for a scheduled perdofi of time" as 
non-paid Employees in order to afrovide students with the experience of working 

Participating] in school district activities (such as planning* feurrictilum development/ etc.) 

Providing tutors, advisors, or toentors to students either for, a given period of time or for a - • 
single^aependent project ^ f * / 

Conducting workshops for teachers qnd counselors o^i such * topics as the job market, l^bor 
problems, etc. . 



/ 



Providing schools with training' films or oilier company-produced audio-visual materials 
-Providing competency assessment of student skills # 
Conducting shows *,* demonstrations , etc. ^ 
Loaning or donating equipment to schools 
Providing schools with space for instructional programs 

Donating money or raw materials for educational programs 

- ; - \ - . 

Providing transportation for students - * i 



Table 1 - 

■ * w 

Degree of Willingness to Share Resqurces 
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J.44 {80. 9%) 

130 (73.0%) 

127 (71.3%) 

' 111 (62.4%) 

* 103 (57.9%) 

97 h (54.5%) 

. 93 (52.2%) 

y,86 (48.3%J 

83 (46.6%) 

.74 (41.6%) 

74 £41.6%) 

72 (40.4%) 

54" (30^3%) 

^51 (28.7%) 

5Qv (28.1%'L- 

19 (10.7%) 



/ 
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. Assessment of Student • 
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Helps Schools Now ■ m ■ 


.26 


".25 


. 26 


.19 


.16 


- •13* 


.16 


'.17 




.16 




.21 










Has Formal Recruiting Program * * 


.21 


.21- 


.18- 


.16* 


.16 




— t — 1 






.15 


'..13; 


.16 










Has .Staff Training Program 


.30 


, .,34 


.25 


.30 


.15 


.22 




«?7 


. . 27 




.16 












Management Encourages '\ 
Community Activity by Employees 
— ^ j^J — ; — j ; ^ - ju- 


,17 


• 30 


.19 


.13' 




.20 






.28 


.24 














Hires Skilled Non-professionals 


.21 




,17 ' 


.18 


.22 




.25 




■** 




J ] 


.14 


.27 








Supports Education of Employees \ 


.15 


*24 






— ? 


.21 


.20 


* 
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Does Public Service • * ^ 


.14; 


.18 


♦ 20 


* 
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} . - 


,.20 . 














Has J?ublic Relation Officer 


..14 


.24 










» ."17 

■ It 




* 


I ' 


! - • 


0 


- 
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Hires High School Students for 
Part-time Jobs 


., A,. _ 






.18 


.18 












.15 












. Has Current Job Openings '< 


,.14 
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Has Apprenticeship Program - 














.14 





















' . Table 3 

Phi t Coefficients between willingness to share 16 
resources and ll operating characteristics (*-* . 
not significantly different from zero af the .05, 
level of significance) ■ - 



Currently Assists Schools 




• \ I The b«st overall indicator of willingness to share resources is- whether 
a -company! is already involved in .helping schools to provide educational ex~ 
^eriferices for students. A company's current involvement with school^ seems 
to be positively related to sharing the. following^ resources i. , y 

• ^company produced' literature 

• shows and demonstrations 

. - t 

• audio-visual materials ; 

' V ° ' ■;. - • 

#^«Dney or Materials ^ * • - 

• space for ins true ti^a^jnrograms , v * 

• tutorg/mentors/advisors for students * 

• tours and field tr^.ps 3 

"■ v f "si - ' - '. 

• equipment loan or donation < 

• personnel to participate in school district activities 

* - " 1 

• speakers \ §g - • 

■ • . : * - '. . 

Has Formal- Recruitment Program ' • 

* 

That a company actively re<£ruit^ high school -graduates through- a 

. ' : ■ . ' \ ■ . , . 

formal program appears to be positively related to the J sharing of nine 
resources. Th^y are: 

• ' • company produced literature* * 

• audio-visual materials ' . ■ . ■ ■ * ■ 

• shows and demonstrations - 

• tours and field trips 

« space for instructional programs ¥ 



4 

money or« raw- materials 



i 



' * * teacher/counselor workshops ^ > : 

• personnel to participate in school district activities ' . : \ 

• * opportunity for site observation by individual students 

Has Formal Staff Training Program 11 " • _ ' . 

Some of the strongest positive relationships between compapy character- 
istics and resources ate found, Vith .those companies which have formal staff 
'training programs. ..'The nine Resources related to this characteristic are: 

• audio-visual materials 

• company-produced literature 

• space for instructional programs 

• tutors, mentors, ox advisors for student projects 

I 

• teacher /counselor workshops ■ . 

• shows and demonstrations 

4i speakers ■ , ' ^ 

. • opportunity for site observation by individual students 

• tours afttd field trips 

** 

* * * * ' • 

Mariagemeq^ that Encourages, Employee Community Service 

A managemei^t^that encourages employees to become involved in community 
affairs appears tc? be a- characteristic Of companies that may be willing to 

A- „ . 

share 'several resources with schools. The nine resources positively related 
to this characteristic are: , 




• audio-visual materials u'.. 

• teacher /counselor workshops * * /' 
tutors, mentors, or advisors for student projects 

•* personnel to participate xn school district activities 
" : ■'• ^staff visitation or staff exchange 0 . . 

• , speakers 

. . • . . . . 

• shows and demonstrations 

• cottipany-produced literature . 

• space for instructional programs * # . 

0 * Hires Skilled Non-Professionals ' 

t * . 

That a company hires skilled non-professional workers other th$n 
secretaries £e*g. f technicians) appears to be a characteristic that is, re- 
lated to a willingness to provide the following seven resource? to schqols 

m staff visitation or staff exchange 

• equipment loan or donation * 

• tours and field trips t v * , \ . ■ ... \ t , 

• company-produced literature 

• space for instructional programs 

• show$ and demonstrations , 

• money or raw materials donation , 



15 

20 



Supports Employee 'Education 



Over half the employers represented by the respondents in the survey 

• ■ 4 , 

# * * | m • . \ . • 

* V ■ f * • * • 

support employee education by such things as tuition reimbursement, re-> * 
leased time or on-site courses/ Related to this characteristic appears 
to be a willingness to provide five resources to schools. These arrf: 

• audio-visu&l materials * % 
• • speakers . • s \ 

• tutors f mentors, or advisors fo^ student^p*</jects # 

• teacher/counselor workshops * * - * ■ _* ' 

• company-produced literature , • > '. . 

* t 1 i . \ - . 

. ... Engages in Public Service 

Employers who are active in public' service in surrounding communities 

• ' ' •' ; i* ' .'"■.* :* /- 

seem to be favorably disposed to providing four resources to 'j&jw6 : 0,'fc 

• personnel to participate in school district activities, ' V 

• shows and demonstrations * ' **■ V 

• audio-visual materials . '* * 

v • company-produced literature . , 



■ ■ ...... < v - ■-> 

Has Public Relations Officer 

. a * 

.... | 

Those company representatives whose firms have a public relations 
officer responded more positively to four resource possibilities th^n those 
from firms which do not: 
, _ 0 audio-visual materials - - * - 

• shows and demonstrations ' > " .* " - - 

* * 

• equipment loan; or donations «■ , . 

■ • ■ ' * - 

• company-produced literature 

Hires Students 

•> * * 

rxjCompanies which hite high school students in temporary or part-fc&me 

positions appear willing to provide schools with the following three resources 

resources: 

+ . . . <* 

" %t • ■ " * ■ *■ * 

• tours and -field trips \ „ . 

• space for instructional programs 

"m site observation by* individual students 

. Has Job Openings ' • 

Those company representatives who said that theit; firms had a number 

of current job openings also indiqated a probable willingness on the part 

* ' / ■ • 

of their firms to prdvide: * • . ■ 

* 

staff visitation or sta'ff exchange • . 

• company-rproduced literature to schools * 



* B% " Has Apprenticeship .Program 

Only one resource appeared to be a ™best bet" from companies that, had 



apprenticeship programs. Representatives from these firms indicated more 
of a willingness to loan <^r .donate equipment to schools than to %hare other 
resources . * ■ ^ - 

■* * . • * - * 

T • . - m ' 

Willingness Compared^ to Uther Organizational Characteristics ^ 
Willingness tp share each of the 16 resources enumerated in Table 2 ^ 
. (page II) was compared* to organizational characteristics other than the 
operating characteristics previously considered* These characteristics 

■■ ;■ /- ■■ ■ • . > 

are referred to as organizational characteristics: 

• • '•"** . '* 

m Type of agency (business, educational agency, public agency f etc*) , 

• Primary function (production, skies, service, etc*), 

• Company "location, . ■ " . T ' 

• Majority of young worjcers employed full- time, t " 

• Majority of . young workers permanently employed , ; * 

• Type of work done by ^cajority of young workers • » 

Each characteristic was cross-,tabulated with compatay willingness to share * 

each specified* resource. Contingency analysis, using the chi^aKjuare statis- 

* *. f 

tic, was performed ' to detest possible relationships* Cross-tabulated data 

which shew aignif icant relationships (*a» .05) are presented in Appendix 1 

* • ■ i , - ' 

" ■ V - ' ' 

to support the following discussion. . ■ " ... 



Type of Agency^ ^ 
Type of agency was divided/ for analysis, into the following categories 

• Educational Agency 

Public Agency * . . 

• Religious Agency ' 4 

• Social Agency 

• Business or Industry, 

• Professional 

• Other / 



This descriptor was found to be significant in cross- tabulations with 
company willingness to share the following resources:- 

• m Providing individual students with non-paid work esfperiens^ 
. • • Providing space for instructional programs 

m Providing transportation for students 

.As shown in Table A-l (page 31), employers who describe their organi- 
zation as an educational, religious, social or "other" type of agency appear 
to be more willing than Employers in business or industry to provide students 
with opportunities to gain work experience 'as non-paid employees „ Table A-2 
(page -31) suggests that educational agencies are more willing than organiza-/ 
tions placing themselves in the category of business or industry -to provide 
schools with space for instructional* programs. Finally, while transportation 
is a resource that few wish to provide for schools. Table A- 3 (page 32) sug- 
gests the possibility that social agencies are the most likely candidates 

for sharing this resource. ■■ • 

\ * * ' . * 

i Primary Function 

* ' - ■ 

Whether an organization's primary function is t production , sales , ser- * 
vice, health care, or "other" seems to make no difference for 15 of the 16 ^ 
resources studied. Tabt'e, A-4 (page 32 ) suggests, however, that schools 

• i ■ 

may find companies *involjved in production to be pagjf icularly receptive to 
requests for contributions of money or, raw materials for instructional pur- 
poses. ' . , 



Company Location ^ 

/ ' 

\ * _ 

m > 

* An employer's location is seen to make a difference only in willing- 
ness to donate money or raw materials to schools for use in .instructional 
programs* Table A-5* (page 33) shows that employers in urban or, suburban 

industrial *ar£as seem to be more disposed to contributions of money or 

. . . * i 

materials than those in business districts. This finding is consistent 

* 1 

with that given. under Primary Function above, since production-oriented 
companies tend to be found ^n industrial areas. i- ■ 

t ■ * , i *• 
Full-Time Status of Young Employees 

An employer's willingness xo^provide unpaid work ^perience opportunx- 
ties to students seems to be related to whether that employer's young wor^. 
force. is made up primarily of full- or part-time workers. As Table A-6 t 
(page 33) shows, the employers. whose- young workers are mainly part-time are 
more likely to provide unpaid student work experience than tfrose whose ypung 
workers are full-time employees. - ^ 

Permanent Status of Young Employees 

I 

The permanent or temporary _ status of a majority of an organization's ~. 

young employees seems to be a discriminator for employer willingness to 

share four different resources: > 

* ' ; \ * w - • . • 

• Providing, individua^ students" with non-paid work experience . 

• Providing shows or demonstrations for students. 



• •Providing space for instructional programs 

\ 

• .Providing tutors/mentors/advisors to students 



As shown in Tables A- 7 (page 34) ^A-8 (page 541, A~9 (page 35)", And ^ 
A-10 Opage 35) employers whose young work force is made up primarily. of 
temporary * workers appear to.be more w&ligf^ j^Tan those whose. 'young .workers 
are mostly' permanent, employees to provide* (a) sites for non-p a id ^ t ud en t 
work experience, (b). fiiidws oi demonstrations for schools, (c) space, for 

instructional ^programs,* and <d) tutors /mentors/advisors for. student projects/ 

' i 



Type of Work. Done by Young Employees 



\ - The type of work done by a majority of art employer's young workers 
* . i 

* ■ . * 

may provide information on the employer's willingness to provide non^paid^ - 

student^ work experience and tp provide , for r the assessment -of ^ student skills. 

* ?■.*"■. 

Table A- 11 (page 36) indicates that if most young employees of an orgajilza- 
tion do manual labor (skilled or unskilled) or clerical work, the employer 
is less likely -to provide, a site for student /work experience Jihatv if young 
employees hold other types of jobs, r On the. other hand, Table A- 1*2 (page 36 ) 
< shows 'tl\at employers whose youn^wprk force is mainly ^ assigned to skilled 
or unskilled labor are motfe willing tcS provide student competency assessment 
than employers whose young workers hb^d other jobs. 




• 

Answers to Open-Ended Questions . * 

tl 

The responses to the two open-ended questions on the questionnaire 

' ' ■ • : ' <r - 

were .collated, summarized and categorized .fcfrpreportiYtg- purposes. The 



u 'It, 



\two questions were: 



\ 5 . i : 
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1. What resources, other £han those listed v on page 2 (of " the 
questionnaire) » do you think businesses might be willing to share 

^ with local schools? ... ; ^ 

2. In what ways do you think businesses .would like to be. involved 

' ' ',' ■ * , - « - : f ■' 

in planning and implementing career education programs in local 



school districts? ' • 

Question #1 n 

, ; . : . • , ; • " - 

The responses to this question are organized- within five categories 

- ' . ■ + \ + 7... 

and are i provided below: ^ . * . ? 

■ . / ^ 

1 . Sharing experiences / 

2. Providing services 

3. Usiiig association^ / 

/. * V ."■ ■ . " 

4. Offering suggestions 

■' ■ * * ' ' ■ 

^7 r 5. Stating problems i 

It should be not e^ that 120 of the 178 respondents left question #1 

blank^ Six respondents said, 11 1 . don't know" , six said, "none", and one 

said, ft no cotanent^v ^ V- ■ 

Sharing Experiences * 

• Willing to work with school\ guidance counselors to help develop 
prograjus in the business community where students could spend 
♦ot^e day at a business site. 

• Willing to -have students oh sit£ to look at various careers within 
that particular workplace. * 



• Willing/to shart^s^hejr knowledge of the economic sector with 
students* * 

• Willing, to share their on site activities with students. 

• Willing to share their experiences in general with students. 

Providing Services. . * ' . ' 

\. / •. 

• Willing to support classroom talks by industry people on business, 

profit and sales technique. 

^ * Willing to work with students on a one-to-one basis either on 

. *« ■ * 
site or in school. f 

• Willing to provide a practical application of school* learned or, 
acquired skilly. 

* • Willing to provide "rap'V sessions, lectures, and demons ions . 

• Willing to speak to students on a variety of subjects, 

- > * 

• Willing to sponsor work study programs. - * 

* • * * 

• Willing to provide the educational system witfc, teachers from the 
business community rather than educators that have never been in « 

the* world of « competitive business^ ■ # 

«. . * * 

• Willing to make presentations at career counseling days or on * 

career counseling programs. m 

* 

• Willing to teach ^a variety of trades. . ■ ' 

' • Willing to work with colleges that are presently providing ser- 

... — * 

vices to high school students. 



/ 
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« • . 



Using Associations , 

\ Willing. to become involved with associations that work with schools 
to help students t teachers and counselors leayn more. about, industry. 

Offering Suggestions # * * 

• Willing to provide a management training program for schools. 

• Wijling to help schools to overcome lack of: 

< ; ■ ^ 

basic skills ; - . 
manual skills 
enthusiasm 

Stating Problems 

• Foresee union opposition to business giving resources to schools. 

Question #2 1 " . 

* » / 

V f * • • I . - 

• * • « . ' ' '"' 

/ The survey responses to this question are organized and presented v 
within the same categories as Question #1. Of the 178 respondents, 105 
left Question #2 blank. 

Sharing Experiences 

• To show students and schools the ^importance of dependability, 
productivity, and pride in one's work, 

• To provide schools with information concerning the number of 
• people and skill requirements needed for future employment. 
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- - ■ ■ r 

• To help with curriculum planning. 

• To help structure career education courses. 

^# To help schools with assumptions and perceptions of how business 
operates in theory and how it operates in actual practice, 

• To show schools and students what the reality of work is, ^hy work 
is done as it is, and what is necessary to produce an item. 

• To communicate to the young the expectations of industry in the 

worlcNof work. 'v ' * 

* . 

% 

Providing Services. 

• To help train high school students at school. 

• To provide on site apprenticeship and training programs. 

• To donate equipment to schools. 

• To offer part-time and summer jobs to students. 

• To teach courses. IjL 

i ■ * . 

• To provide plant tours. v ' 

• To provide on-the-job training programs for students in business 

t , • " . 

related , activities. - 

* ■ #* • . 

ft. To teach practical skills of how to interview for a job. 

• To provide cooperative extension programs allowing students , 

i 

exposure to on the job work experiences. 

• To provide schools with speakers. 



• To provide training films and audio-visual materials to schocuL 

• To provide the structure for assembly programs. 
•..To serve on trade cotamitteesT 



j 
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Using Associations 

* ' (* . ■ * 

• To participate on/advisory boards integrated with school boards 

" * _ y'V * . ■ ■ . 

and professional* associations, 

• 'To work with, manufacturers' associations or National Federation of 

' ••//*•/•'' ' ' • * 

Independent businessmen to plan a management- training program for 

schools.,*, ,* • 

Offering Suggestions ' . 

• To inform school districts of business and industry needs. 

• To be asked directly oy the local school board what it wants an^/or 
expects- from employers, 

• To help "get professional educators out of schools and get' persons 

t i * 

who understand and have had experience with the economic system 
involved in teaching. \ ■ 

• To help develop measurable accountabilities! for administrators- 

; / . , . ■ . ' 

and teachers. 

• To restructure public education to function with purpose and 
profitability* 

• To develop industry-,oriented career programs in vocational- 
technical schools. 

• To help see students trained ancf^exposed to 'actual' working con- 

i * 
ditions so a realistic evaluation can be made by students before 

* a definite career commitment is made* 

• To* initiate a program to have better contact with social studies 



■ ■ . U 

teachers- 
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• Tp help schools contact local businessmen, to determine what 
programs and what subjects would better help 'students prepare for: 
the job world. 

To help school districts become more aggressive in approaching 
.business for help. 

• To identify deficiencies in the educational product and offer 
construe tive^h^lp to counter those deficiencies. 

• To find some way to h^ve^counselors recommend vocational training 
programs rather than push for going to 'college. 

Stating* Problems 

*■ • 

• Too interested in profits to help. 

* * 

• Willing to help as little as possible. 

• The federal misiWun 'wage represses work study programs and hampet^ 
business involvement, with youth. 

• business is limited in what it can do. 

• Business should not meddle in curriculum development. 
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Analysis of the Answers to Open-Ended Questions 

A review of the answers. to the open-ended questions suggests ttu 

<- • * * 

business and professional people see a gap between what schools teach about 

m 

. ■ \ ' 

the world pf work and the reality of that world. More Importantly, people 
in the employer community are willing to work with schools to close that 
gap* 

In working with schools, members of the employer community will share 

not only physical resources, but also their expertise and experience. To 

share experience and expertise with the schools , employers will open the 

workplace to students and school staff and will- welcome the opportunity to 

go directly to the schools when invited. In addition t:o s&aring physical « 

resources and expertise, employers are willing , to provide a number of spe- 

* * 

,ci£ic services to student^. These include* but are not limited, to, on- 
the-job training, on-the-job work experience, and part-time and summer 
.employment. * \ 

People in business appear to see a value in a concerted effort on 
their part to work with schools. Respondents have suggested not xmly 
cooperation between schools and individual employers but also collaboration 

between schools and business, trade, of professional associations. 

' "V t ■ , 

The major implications here are that business and professional people 
have experiences they can share yith schools, ^ a strong knowledge base con- 
cerning who they are and what they do, and d wide variety of services and 
resources that schools can use. The employer community would like to par- 
tici£ate rationally and realistically in helping educate young people for 
the world of ,work and is willing to work with schools to achieve that part- 
nership. Schools must take advantage of these opportunities. 

20 
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' • Conclusions 

* 

The major conclusion *that must fee reached, from this study is that 

the employer cojpmun^y is^a vastly underused resource available to schools 

' "= ' " * • • •'" . 

in the education of young people. While 942?. of the respondents: to this 

survey indicated that they* believe their organizations would, if asked, £e 

willing to share at least one of the 16 listed resources, only 30% of the 

respondents said that their organizations were currently involved in help- 

ing schools. Not only does the business and professional community possess 

resources valuable to schools, but community members are also willing to 

share the resources with schools. This argues strongly- for an active school 

employer relationship, from which students can benefit through improved 

career education programs. , v . 

The results of the study suggest that, an employer's willingness to 



\ 



share specific resources is not independent of the characteristics of 
the employing organization. • Some resources, are more readily shared by 
organizations with one set of characteristics than by another. The study 
only provides clues as to what those characteristics might be. These clues 

* 

are- meant to be of assistance to schools in enlisting the aid of the em- 

. t. 

ployer cois 
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■ f ' Appendix 1 ; \V 

Cross-^tabulations of Data. 
Shoving Significant Relationships 
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»" * 
- 


Willing to provide work 
, experience? (Row percent 
in- parentheses) * • ' 


( ■ 

t 






. . . 

"No 


' ■ Yes •' 


Total 


* \ 

>> 

V 


. Public Agency 


.. 2 (20%) ; 


V 

. 8^(80%) 


.10 


c 
K 


Business or Industry 


46 (40%) 


~~69 (60%) 




W 
o 


Professionals 


4 (44%) 


5 (56%) 


9 


Type 


Educational, Religious or 
* Social Agency and 
Other Types of Employers 


1 (62) 


15 (94%) 


16 




Total y 


53 (35%) 


97' (65%) 


150 



■Table A- I — 

Gtoss- tabulation: Willingness to provide 
; , . ■ , work experience with type 
of employer organization (x 2 - 8.375, d.f .« 3) 



Table A- 2. 

Cross tabulation? Willingness to provide 

space for instructional programs 
with type of agency (X 2 - 10'. *d.f. »4) 
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* 


Willing to provide space for 
instructional programs (Row 
percent in parentheses) 








No 


Yes 


^ Total 


>> 


Educational Agency 


1 (1?%) 


5" (83%) • 


6 

, <; 


gene 


Public Agency 


5 (45.5%). 


6 (54.5%) 


u - 


< 
o 


Social Agency 


3 (43%) • 


4 (57%) 


■ > ■:■ 


■J? 


Business or 
s Industry 


79 (71%) 


33 (29%) 


" #- 

112 , 




Professional 


5 (62.5%} 


3 (37.5%) 


8 




Tptal 


' 93 (65%) 


51 (35%) 





. .5. 



ate 



• 


1 

Willing to provide trans-^ 
port at ion for student's? (Row 
percent in parentheses) 


v ■ y 


No.- 


Yes 

■ 




Type of 
agency . 

• 
* 


Social Agency 


: 3 (50%) 


3 (50%) 




Business /Industry 


•97 (89%)-' 


• 12 (11%) 


109 


Professional • 


1 " 5 (71%).. 


2,(2950 


7 


'Educational, Public, 
Religious and Other 
Type of Group . , 


16 (89%) 

* ■ * 


2 (ll%5 

** • 


18 


, — — . ti 


Total 


... 121 (86%) 


•19 (14%) 

■ 


140 



Table A-3 . 

■» . ' * % ■ , 

V 

Cross-tabulation:' Willingness to provide 
student transportation vittf type of agency 
(X 7 - 8.834, d.f. -3) 



* - - t ' 


• 

» 

■# * 


i ■-' ■ 1 »' 

Willing to donate money or 
raw materials?. (Row percent 
1 in parentheses) % 


* 


i 

f . • 




No 


Yes ' 


' Total 


Primary function of 


* _ 

• 

Prdduction 


, 5 (28%/' 


4 13 (72%) 


18 


company 


Sales" 


-. 34" (79%) 


• ; 9 (21%) '. 


»' • 43 


,L 


Service - 


44 (68%). • 


21 (32%) 


*65 


% . 


.Health Care 


7 (78%) 


2 (22%) 
; — ■ — i— *r i 


9 " 


V ■ ! 


Other 


4 (50%). 


4 (50%) V 


< 

• : • 8 




-Total- — , 


1 94 (6$*) ' 


49 <3A%> 


;. 143 . 


* 

• 1 • « 


Table 


A- 4 


4 





Cross-tabulation: Willingness to donate money 
or raw materials with primary function of. organ!", 
zation ,(x 2 ** 16.475, d.f. - 4) * 
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* * 
* 


Willing to .lonate money or 
raw materials?. (Row percent 
in parentheses) 


! i 




No, 


t Ves 


i.Ottf « 


j ; 

Location 
of company 


Urban/ Suburban Business- 
District 


' 74- (74%) 


. 26 (26%) 


100 




Urban/ Suburban Industrial 
Area - ' 


- 7 (3550 


" 13 (65%) 


20' . 




Rural Area 


"10 (59%) ■ 


" 7 (41%) 






Other 


3 (43%) 


* '4 (57%)*- 


7 




Total 


■■ 94 (65%) 
re- ; H 


50 (35%) 


144 



• t • ' Table A-5 - 

"' . ' i ' ' ' 

Cross-tabulati6n : .Willingness to. donate money 

or raw materials with location of pompany 

(X 2 = 13.311, d.f. » 3) ' . V 



t * * ; ; 



* 


Willingness to provide work 
experience? ■ (Row percent 

in parentheses) ■ • < 

( • « 




No 


Yes 


, Total 


Majority of young 
workers employed 
full time? 


No 


5 (14%) 


.31 -(86%) 


36 


Yes 


33 (45%) 


41* (55%) 


74 




Total 


38 (35%) 


72 (65%) ■ * 


110 



Tab,le A- 6 

Cross^ tabulation: -Willingness to provide 
work experience with full-time/part-time 
status of young employees (x 2 ■ 10.098, d.f. •» 1) 



37 

33 



V 




Willing to provide work 
experience? (Row percent 
in parentheses) 



Mo 



Yes 



Total 



Majority of yfcung workers 
permanent employees? 



(132) 



26 (872) 



9 

% 



V • 



33 (42%) 



46 (58%) 



37 (34%) 



7£ (662) 



Table A-7 



Cross-tabulation^ Willingness to. provide 
work experience with J permanent /teaporaVy \ 
status of young workers <|x 2 * 7.843, 4.f , - i) 



30 



79 



109 



* ' ^ % t 


* > 

k "i 

i 


Willing to conduct shows 
of demonstrations? (Row 
percent in parentheses) 


* 




« ' . « . 


No . 


Yes 


Total 1 


Majority of young workers 
permanent employees? 


No 


7 (26%) 


20 (74%) 


27 


Yes ' 


38 (49%) 


40 (512) 


, 78 




Total 


45 (43%) 


60 (57%) 


* 105 



Table A-8 

Cross- tabulation: Willingness to conduct shows 
or demonstrations with permanent/ temporary 
status of young employees (X " 4-255, d.f . * 1) 



38 



V 



« s 

,v . ! 


Willing to provide space for 
instructional programs (Row 
percent in parentheses) 




No ' 


Yes 


Tnt #1 


Majority of young 
workers permanent 
employees? 


No 


13 <45%) : 


16 (55%) 


29 


Yes 


53 (66%) 


27 (34%) 


80 




p Total 


66 (61%) 


43 (39%) 


109 



Table A-9 

Cross -tabulation: Willingness to provide space for 
instructional programs with ^temporary /permanent status 
of young\ employees (% 2 <* 4.089, d.f. - 1) 

i ■ 






Willing to provide tutors/ 
mentors/advisors? (Row 
percent in parentheses) - ; 




No 


Yes 

m : 


Total . 


Majority of ,young 
workers permanent 
employee^? 


No 


4 (14%) - 


/. 24 (86%) 


28 


Yes 


32- (40%) 


48 (60%) 


80 




Total 


3.6 (33%) ' 


72 (67%) 


108 



Table A- 10 



Cross-tabuiationi Willingness to, provide tutors/mentors/ ^ 
advisors with permanent/ temporary status of 
most young workers (x 2 ■ 6.171, d.f . «1) 



Willing to provide work 
experience? "{Row percent: 
in parentheses) 



Ho 



Yes- 



Total 



Type of >• work performed 
by majority of young 
workers 



Unskilled. 
Manual Labor 



12 (41%) 



17 (59%) 



Skilled 
Manual Labor 



9 (43%) 



12 (572) 



Office/ * 
CI er leaf Work 



17 (40. '5%) 



25.(59.5%) 



All Others 



1 ( '650 



16 (94%) 



29 



21 



42 



17 



Total 



39 (36%) 



70 (64%) 
— ' — \ 



Table A-ll 



Cross-tabulation: Willingness to provide work experience 
with type of work assigned to 
young workers (x*" w 7..870, d.f . - 3) 
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.■ . ■ ■ * 


Willing to provide student 
.competency assessment? (Ro* 
percent in parentjhfeses) * 




■i •. i " 

t No / - ■ 


Yes ' 


' total 

« ' 


Type of work 
performed by 
majority. of 
young workers 


Skilled & unskilled 
manual Labof 


' ', 

16 (33$) 


32 (67*) . 




, All other jo.bs * ' 


,,34; (55%). ' 


24* (41%) 


58 




, Total ' .« ■ 


50* (my " 


'56 (53%) 


106 




Table A-12 _ * * ' 



Cross-tabulation: ' Willingness to provide 
student competency assessment with type of work 
performed by majority of young wor-kers (x * 6.739, d.f.* 1) 



, /• > 



m 
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Appenddx 2 
CAREER EDUCATION SURVEY 



Research for Better Schools (RBS) is a Philadelphia-based educational research and devclopmentJaboratory. are conducting a 
survey of (a) the kinds of. resources that various types of community organizations and businesses might be willing to share with 
schools, and (b) opinions about the adequacy of the'eurrent preparation of young people, ages 16 through 2 J . for work. RBS will use 
« the information y»u provide to help schools more effectively prepare yoiwg people to enter the world of work . 
Please complete ihjs questionnaire' and return it in the attached envelope anonymously to RBS. Your cooperation is greatly 
appreciated. . • • ■ • 

If your company, firm, or place of employment has more than one location, please consider only your location, branch, or division as 
you answer these questions. ' 



t 



.Please amwer ^I^awiog ciucstiotu gbout your company, firm, or place of employment by checking or filling-in the appropriate 
responses. t ' * " „ * 

How would you describe your company or place of employment*?* 

{ ) An educational agency 

( } A public (i.e., governmental) agency 

( ) A f relia>ous agency * 

« t a { } A social agency , • 

4 (» ) A bCfeiness or industry ' 

, ( } Qth^ (please specify: — ^y-t — ~- — — ) 

What is the primary function of^our company ot.firm? m - 
■ ( } Production . 

• . . i ), Sales t _ / 

: , . ■ ( ) Service ^ . . • . " 

, % ( ) Health care . < 

( ) Other {please specify: * _ 



T, 
1 



How. would you describe the location of your company or firm? 

: { ) Downtown business district 

* ( ) Urban industrial area \ 

{ } "Suburban business area 

( } Suburban industrial pa* 

{ . ) Rural area 

( ) Other (please describe: _^ — — v 



Approximately how many people are employed full-time by your company or firm? — 

Approximately what percentage of the employees of your company or firm are between the ages of 16 and 21? 



( } 0% • ' 
( ) 1%tQ 10% 
( } 11% to 20% 



( 



) 21% to 30% 
} 31% to 40% 
) 41% to 50% 



( 



) 51% to 60% 
) 61% to 70% 
) 71% to 80% 



( > 81% to 90%' 
( ) 91% to 99% 
.( ) 100% 



ERIC; 



Are the majority of'your 16 to 21 -year-old workers employed full-time? 

_ _ { iYfit } no ; ... . ; • ... 

Are the majority of your 16 to 21 -year-old workers permanent (as opposed to temporary) employees? ' 

(' ) Yes' * { ) No 

Howwouid you describe the type of work done 'by the majority of your company's 16 to 21-year-old employees? 

( ) Unskilled manual labor 

( ) Skilled manual labor * ... 

( ) Office/clerical work ' , 

( ) Sales , ° i v 

( ) Professional trainee * * 

( ) t Professional work * v 

: * { } Other (please describe: , 
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Below is a list of possible ways in which a company or firm might share resource* to help high schools better educate 
dents for work. Consider each possible resource, then please indicate whether you think your company would share Ujt 
rcsourcr wuh local schools. To answer, please circle the "X" in the appropriate column. 



Resource Possibilities 



Providing copies of company-produced literature, posters, displays, etc. h local schools 
Allowing groups of students to tour facilities on field trips ; 

Allowiog individual students to make scheduled visits to observe individuaUemployees at work 
Providing schools with space for instructional programs 

Providing schools with speakers to discuss such things as the careers available within the 

company - > 

Providing schools with training films or other company-produced audio-visual materials 
Providing individual students with the opportuofty to work for a. scheduled period of time as 

non-paid employees in order to provide students with the experience of working 

Conducting shows, demonstrations, etc 
Loaning or donating equipment to schools 

Providing tutors,.advisors, or mentors to students either for a given period>of time or for asingte 
independent project 

Conducting workshops for teachers and counselors on such topics as. the job market Jabor 

problems, etc. - . 
Providing competency assessment of student skills 

Donating money or raw materials for educational programs 4 
Providinq transportation for students . • 

Participating in school district activities (such as planning, curriculum development, etc.) 
Permitting school staff visitation or staff exchange 




Now. please place a checkmark in the brackets to the left of any of the following characteristics' that apply to your 
company, firm, or place of employment: , * 



( 
{ 

A 
( 



) Has a formal recruitment program for high school graduates 

} Engages in public service activities in surrounding communities . . . > , . t 1 

) Has a format staff training program 

) Supports employee education by such things as tuition reimbursement, released-time. or on-site courses 

) Hires non-professional skilled employees other than secretaries (e.g.. technicians) 
,) Has an apprenticeship program f 
' )• Employs high school students in either temporary or part-time positions / 

) Assists schools In providing educational experiences for students ,% 
~) Mas a public rftlatinns officer. ...... -Jw 

) Has a number of current job openings ( 

) Has a management that encourages employees to become involved i'rfcom munity affairs — 
■ — , : — --n — . rfog 1 ; . 



What is your title in your company or firm? . , - i_ : — r — : — ; : ; 

Do you participate in hiring, firing, or supervising employees who, are between the ages of 16 and 21? ( ) Yes ( ) No 



9 
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Now, pioue share your thought* w the following two questions: X 

i. What resource*, other than those listed on page 2, do you think businesses might be willing to share with local 

schools? * . ' * 



X 



\ 



4. 



2. in what ways do you think businesses woulS like to be involved in planning and implementing career education pro- 



grams in iocal school districts? 



atjor 

f 



r 
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MUfr Research for Better SchdoJs, Inc. 
HI 444 North Third Street 
f!k0 Philadelphia, PA 19123 



